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now sixty-three years old. Nevertheless he continued to teach
for other fifteen years, when he retired to his country seat at Kirk-
newton near Edinburgh, and there he died two years later.
Cullen's successor was James Gregory, of " Gregory's Powder "
fame, son of the Dr. John Gregory just mentioned. Both were
members of the distinguished Aberdeen family which produced
no fewer than sixteen professors within five generations.1
Although Cullen was the author of a successful textbook,
First Lines of the Practice of Physic, 1777, and although he is credited
with having drawn attention to the importance of the nervous
system in disease, as well as with an attempt to classify diseases, as
Linnaeus classified plants, he cannot be regarded as a discoverer.
Theories he only used to illustrate his remarks, and he was no slave
to systems. " There must be a tub to amuse the whale," he
would say. His pupil and secretary, John Brown, who, as we
have seen, took himself so seriously and pursued his "system" like
a fanatic, would have been well advised to imitate the philosophic
calm of his master. The fact that Cullen taught in the vernacular
added interest to his lectures. His gifts of infinite patience and
of unruffled temper added to his success. Taking a keen personal
interest in his students, he placed at their disposal his house, his
library, and even his purse. Among Cullen's admirers was the
' South American physician and patriot HIPOLITO UNANUE (1755-
1833), who transferred to Lima in Peru the methods of Leyden
and Edinburgh. His monograph, El Clima de Lima (1806), is
a medical classic which deserves to be more widely known.
Pupils of Boerhaave
Boerhaave and Cullen were two great teachers of Clinical
Medicine in the eighteenth century, the former at the beginning,
the latter towards the end. We shall secure a better under-
standing of the medical history of the time if we survey the lives
and work of a few of the colleagues and pupils of those two dis-
tinguished men. Boerhaave had attracted to Leyden so many
students who subsequently became famous that it is only possible
to mention a few of them. One of the most eminent was ALBREGHT
VON HALLER (1708-77), a native of Berne.2 He was a precocious
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